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It’s hard to talk about it, because it makes me sound like a 
paranoiac, but events over the years made it pretty clear 
that there really was something going on there: I was being 
dissed and backstabbed in various ways. 

Do you think that it was a direct result of what I spoke 
about in the introduction to the first Compendium? With 
regard to power gained or lost through the dissemination 
of information .. . 2 

Absolutely. The Grateful Dead were surrounded by con- 
trol freaks and people who fought their way in; and once 
they became insiders, they made very sure that they stayed 
that way—they patrolled that perimeter. The newest person 
admitted to the inner circle was always the most zealous 
about keeping the outsiders out. On the day he got the job, 
Dennis called to tell me, and basically that was the last con- 
versation we had for a very long time. From that point on, 
he became the publicist. He started dealing with the press, 
and really, he just shut me out. I had the radio show, but 
nobody among the minions and proxies there really 
regarded it as anything they wanted to have anything to do 
with. John Cutler was resistant, Parrish and Kidd were basi- 
cally just awful to me, and Dennis never seemed to have a 
kind word for me—certainly he never set up any interviews 
for me or gave me any information. 

Well, in terms of the tape-access side, the Grateful Dead 
were directly making money from each show, and they 
knew it. They figured out that Deadheads getting the tapes 
really did help their prosperity in the long run. 

That was Phil and Jerry’s attitude, and it seemed to be 
Weir’s attitude. If Jerry hadn’t felt that way, none of this 
would have happened, of course. But the fact that I had a 
contract with the band—and I did have an actual signed 
contract after a certain point—meant nothing to their oper- 
atives, and basically, Dick, being the kind of guy he is, took 
the path of least resistance every time. We’d wait until the 
band was on the road, then go in and spend a day in the 
Vault making tapes—and that was really fun. Although 
Cutler was around, he didn’t have the ability to prevent us. 
But I never was allowed to use the facilities there; I always 
had to bring my own stuff. Dick and I would make an 
arrangement to spend a day taping, and Pd bring every 
piece of equipment I could get my hands on. Over the years, 
I acquired better equipment: DAT decks, PCM adapters; I'd 
make three tapes at a time, using different kinds of equip- 
ment. ld copy something from a cassette onto DAT, some- 
thing else from a reel onto a different DAT, and then 
something from a PCM onto another PCM—things like 
that. And like a thief, Pd go in, snatch whatever I could 
from the Vault, and then go home, listen to it to find out 
what was good, and then use what I could. 

We made our decisions based on any number of things, 
including requests from people and my own ideas: “Oh, let’s 
listen to something from the horn tour from fall 73...” Or, 
by this time, the on-line world was happening, so there were 
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large numbers of other people’s opinions that could be gath- 
ered, and I asked requests of people. So I always had a list of 
things that I wanted to hear and to check out. And Dick had 
suggestions, too. Dick’s Picks hadn’t begun yet, but he was 
listening to stuff and cataloging things, so he would have 
suggestions for me, too. We'd just get stoned and spend all 
day listening to music, copying several things at a time, and 
comparing notes. Then, I’d just make the best out of what I 
had—recent, old, whatever I could. 

At a certain point, the eyes of the Deadhead world cer- 
tainly started to focus on you, making requests and sugges- 
tions. How did you deal with that? 

Gratefully. 

To a certain degree, every Deadhead puts himself or 
herself in your or Dick’s position, saying, “Well, what 
would I really go for? Would I go for the evolution of 
“Dark Stars,” or for every “Dark Star” from Europe? 
Would I go for the cleanest-sounding stuff I could, or the 
oldest stuff I could find? Or a mix?” 

First of all, I never had the luxury of doing any kind of 
“vertical tasting” like that. I never had the time, for one 
thing, and it’s not really good for the tapes to wind them 
back and forth. So if I took a reel, I played it all the way 
through exactly once. So I didn’t go looking for a tape to 
find any particular song. I just copied an entire reel of a 
show, or all the reels of a show. I never went to take all the 
“Dark Star”s from a tour out of context or something like 
that; it wasn’t convenient and it just wasn’t an optimal use 
of my limited time in there. 

Did you find that when you went in there, once in a 
while you came out with stuff that was, at best, mediocre, 
and you'd be challenged to put a show together one week? 

Well, it was never that limited. I always had stuff from 
my own collection. As I said, I’d spend eight hours in there 
and I'd be doing two or three things at a time, so I’d always 
come away with half a dozen shows or portions of shows to 
choose from. So at any given moment, I was never empty- 
handed. But there were times when I'd copy a tape, monitor 
it sporadically while I was doing two other things, and then 
go home to find out that there was a terrible buzz through 
most of the song, or that the reel flip had happened during 
the worst possible place during the jam, things like that. 
One of the things that I’ve always had to answer to people 
about is, “How come you played this from that show and 
you didn’t play the rest?” and I'd say, “Well, there was a 
really nasty reel flip in that, so I couldn’t play it. Instead, I 
played other good stuff from there.” 

And there were also restrictions placed on me, too, at 
various times. Because there were so many people who 
objected to the existence of the radio show and my presence 
in the Vault, people attempted to place restrictions. For 
example, for several years I wasn’t allowed to play whole 
shows, because the theory was, they wanted to release them 
later. And then, for a while, Cutler had it so that I couldn’t 
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play any of the new songs, because they were going to put 
them out on a CD—things like that. So I had to work within 
those limitations. So, for the radio show I looked for the 
best combination of really good-sounding stuff and really 
good performances. It was a balancing act. A really good- 
sounding tape of a lackluster performance, or a perfor- 
mance with bad vocals or something wasn’t anything that I 
was going to play on the air, just because it was clean. But, 
on the other hand, some tapes, no matter how good the per- 
formance was, on the air, were going to sound muddy, so I 
wouldn’t go for those either. 

I don’t recall hearing much music from your show 
where Jerry’s voice was really, really bad. 

No, it was painful to listen to. 

So, you definitely made that choice over the years... 

I felt that I was protecting the performers—I didn’t want 
to play anything on the air that I thought might have embar- 
rassed those guys, although I played enough bad slide guitar 
from Bob that you could probably convict me on that score. 
But I left out some of that stuff, too. I’ve often joked about 
putting together a fake commercial for “The Slide Guitar 
Magic of Bob Weir,” but I’m sure that would have hurt his 
feelings—even if he had never listened to it, I’m certain there 
would have been somebody else who, very happily, would 
have told him about it. 

Tell me about the evolution of how you put the show 
together. 

Well, I had varying qualities of tools. When I first started 
out, I had a two-track tape recorder, a cassette deck, and 
access to the KFOG production studio. I hadn’t really used 
the facilities, so I learned from several very nice people. 
Dung taught me a lot, as did a guy named Bill Keffury, who 
Pd been listening to all my life. He was a DJ in the Bay Area 
for as long as I’ve been living up here, and he was on in the 
evenings at KFOG. When I went in to use the production 
studio while Bonnie Simmons was on the air, Bill was there, 
too, and he taught me a lot about how to do things. So I used 
their facilities, which meant copying things onto two-track 
tape, editing it, and then sticking pieces together with splic- 
ing tape. Basically, that’s how I did it, and I used little bits of 
TV dialogue and stuff like that to create little comedy bits for 
between the songs. I had a lot of fun doing that kind of thing. 

Your show is famous for the intros and outros that are 
montages of many different songs. 

Those were the most fun to do, and I did them with the 
most primitive tools. Basically, I had a razor blade and a 
quarter-inch piece of tape. And up until 1992, that’s exactly 
how I did it. But, in ’88, things got big enough for me to be 
approached by syndicators about doing the show that way. 
I fielded several offers, and a company called MJI made the 
best bid. They offered us a substantial amount of money for 
a year’s rights to distribute the show commercially, and 
from that money, they advanced me a budget to buy equip- 
ment. So I bought an eight-track studio—an open-reel eight- 


track deck, a two-track deck, and some other equipment, so 
I could do a more sophisticated mix. That was pretty much 
state-of-the-art for production at the time, and from ’88 to 
’92, that’s how I produced the show. This involved recopy- 
ing the material a couple of times. Most of the time, I made 
a production reel, which meant I copied a tape, the music or 
whatever else, onto a two-track tape, then played it onto an 
eight-track tape. Then I went back and listened to it to make 
sure it was exactly where I wanted it to be in time. Later, I’d 
do a mix where I faded the music under the voice-over. And 
every time I did something like that, I’d have to go back and 
review my work, to decide if it was right where I wanted it 
to be. If it wasn’t, and it was far enough off, I had to do it 
again, which meant taking another half hour or so to redo 
it. So I was constantly making these little decisions about 
whether it was close enough or not. Then, when I had actu- 
ally finished laying everything onto the tape, I mixed it 
down onto a two-track. Later, I had a digital PCM rig, 
which meant that I could play the music or whatever onto a 
videotape and record it digitally, which significantly 
reduced the amount of added noise. But again, I’d basically 
have to perform the entire piece, mix it down from an eight- 
track tape to digital, then go back and listen to it to see if I 
made any mistakes egregious enough to force me to start 
over. 

All of that went gloriously away at the end of 1992, 
when I bought a digital editing system—Sonic Solutions. By 
this time I had several DAT decks, so I was as digital as I 
could be. So, beginning in late 92, I was able to do every- 
thing in the digital domain. Id record any modern Dead 
tape coming to me, from either PCM or DAT, and bring it 
all home in digital format. So when I was doing it, instead 
of spending my time copying things onto a piece of analog 
tape, I was loading everything onto my hard drive and call- 
ing them up in an edit window where I could push things 
around and nudge them by a split second—I could get them 
just exactly where I wanted them. Instead of having to man- 
ually fade the music out, I did it on the computer, program- 
ming a fade of up to a hundred seconds. I could really sculpt 
the music, which meant that instead of spending all that 
time redoing things, or tediously rolling tapes back and 
forth, I could spend my time really, really grooming the pro- 
gram to make it sound sweet. And instead of using a razor 
blade to chop up pieces of tape to make those montages, I 
could just stick them into the machine, edit them, and then 
redo every edit. I could make it just as sweet as can be; 
instead of having just a hard splice, I could feather it, sort of 
airbrush the seam between one piece and another. I could 
also make things morph from one sound to another much 
more interestingly and psychedelically than I could when all 
I had was, basically, a razor blade. 

You could also clean the music up. 

I couldn’t clean it up that much at first, because I didn’t 
buy the extra module—there’s extra software, NoNoise 





